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STUDIES 



VERSIFI- 



JN FRENCH 
CA TION. 

ir. 

A Comparison of the Alexandrine Verse in 
'A//ialie' zuith that in 'Hernani.' 

In Mod. Lang. Notks, viii, i, ioff'., I pub- 
lished the results of a study of the Alexandrine 
verse in 'Athalie ' ; in the present article I 
propose to compare these results with those 
gained from a similar study of ' Hernani.' 1 In 
examining the last-named play, I have been 
able to turn to account some of the statistics 
given by Dr. Matzke in his "Study of the 
Versification and Rimes in Hugo's ' Her- 
nani,' " in Mod. Lang. Notes, vi, 6, 336 ff. 

Taking up the different points of interest in 
the same order as in the first article, I begin 
with the comparison of the general rhythmic 
structure of the verse in the two plays. In 
this regard Dr. Matzke's statistics could help 
me but little, as he classified only the romantic 
lines, while for my purpose the classical lines 
of the play are of special importance. Out of 
a total of 2166 lines in H, 553 (according to Dr. 
Matzke) are romantic, and 1613 or 74.7$ classi- 
cal ; the latter figure comprising the so-called 
pseudo-classical verses and a few other ir- 
regular lines of four rhythmic elements. 
These 1613 2 verses I had, therefore, to classify 
in order to compare them with the 1644 verses 
in 'Athalie.' 

The following table shows the results of this 
examination. The first and second columns 
to the right of the headings state how often a 
type occurs in A and H respectively ; the 
third column gives the percentages for A ; the 
fourth and fifth, those for H : in the fourth, the 
number of classical lines only (1615) has been 

1 The editions quoted are the same as those mentioned in 
the first article. Of abbreviations A stands for 'Athalie,' H 
for ' Hernani.' 

2 In reality the total of classical lines in H amounts to 
1615, instead of 1613. This slight discrepancy is due to two 
romantic verses counted twice by Dr. Matzke (1029 under 3- 
5-4 and 3-7-2 ; 586 under 3-6-3 and 4-6-2). So minute a 
difference, of course, in no way affects the correctness of the 
percentages given by I)r. Matzke and me. 



taken for a basis of calculation ; in the fifth, 
the total of all the verses (2166). The figures 
in parenthesis to the right of the last column 
give the percentages which M. Becq de 
Fouquieres assigns to Hugo's verse in the 
' Legende des siecles.' 





A 


II 


A H(i6i5) 


H(2i66) 




3—3—3—3 


309 


234 


18.8 


14-5 


10.8 


(15 


2—4—3—3 


254 


177 


15-4 


11. 


8.1 


(12) 


3—3—2—4 


158 


156 


9.6 


9-7 


7.2 


(13) 


4—2—3—3 


I50 


119 


9-i 


7-4 


5-5 


i 9 \ 


2 — 4 — 2 — 4 


ISO 


135 


9-i 


8.4 


6.2 


11 


3—3—4—2 


117 


96 


7-i 


6 


4-4 


5 


4 — 2 — 2 — 4 


98 


77 


6 


4.8 


3-5 


(7) 


2 — 4 — 4 — 2 


83 


108 


5 


6.7 


5 




1—5—3—3 


57 


83 


3-5 


5-2 


3-8 




4 — 2 — 4 — 2 


46 


80 


2.8 


5 


3-7 




1—5—2—4 


32 


48 


i-9 


3 


2.2 




3—3—1—5 


29 


56 


1.8 


3-5 


2.6 




2—4—1—5 


28 


32 


i-7 


2 


i-5 




2 — 4 — — 6 


17 


5 


1 


o-3 


0.2 




1—5—4—2 


16 


53 


1 


3-3 


2.4 




3—3—0—6 


16 


8 


1 


°-5 


0.4 




4—2—1—5 


12 


34 


0.7 


2.1 


1.6 




0—6—3—3 


12 


12 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 




1— 5— 1— 5 


10 


24 


0.6 


i-5 


1.1 




4 — 2 — — 6 


9 


6 


0.5 


0.4 


°-3 




— 6 — 2 — 4 


8 


7 


°-5 


0.4 


°-3 




— 6 — 4 — 2 


8 


5 


0.5 


°-3 


0.2 




5—1—3—3 


6 


11 


0.4 


0.7 


°-5 




2—4—5—1 


4 


7 


0.2 


0.4 


°-3 




1—5—0—6 


4 


6 


0.2 


0.4 


°-3 




3—3—5—1 


3 


12 


0.2 


0.7 


0.6 




5—1—4—2 


3 


2 


0.2 


O.I 


O.I 




5—1—2—4 


1 


9 


O.I 


°-5 


0.4 




5— 1— 1— 5 


1 


2 


O.I 


O.I 


O.I 




5— 1— 5— 1 


1 





0.1 










1— 5— 5— 1 


1 


5 


O.I 


°-3 


0.2 




0—6—1—5 


1 


2 


O.I 


O.I 


O.I 




4—2—5—1 





5 





°-3 


0.2 




5—1—0—6 



















0—6—5—1 



















— 6 — — 6 





















1644 


1615 


100.3$ 


100.3$ 74-4$ 





From these figures it will be seen that the 
seven types of classical verses, which, accord- 
ing to M. Becq de Fouquieres, are most 
frequent in Hugo, amount to 72$ ; and as both 
he and Dr. Matzke agree that only 75$ of all 
of Hugo's verses are classical, there remain 
only 3$ for all the other twenty-nine classical 
types, among which there are such compara- 
tively frequent ones as 2-4-4-2 and 4-2-4-2. It 
is evident that these figures cannot be correct. 
Possibly M. Becq de FouquieSres' percentages 
are not based on the total number of lines 
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examined, but on the number of classical lines 
only, although, in that case, they would be 
entirely out of place in the connection in which 
they are mentioned on p. 147 of his book, 
where it is clear that the percentages for the 
romantic lines following them, are based on 
the sum total of all the verses. Even if thus 
interpreted, however, the figures are far from 
agreeing with my own. For the same seven 
types amount in H to only 62$, or to 10$ less 
than what M. Becq de Fouquieres claims for 
the ' Legende des siecles.' 

If one compares M. Becq de Fouquieres' 
brief classification of the most frequent types 
in Racine with that for Hugo, one is lead to 
believe that Hugo's verses differ materially 
from Racine's, only in so far as Hugo built 
25$ of his verses on the romantic plan, and 
moreover, reduced the frequency of the most 
regular classical type 3-3-3-3 from 22$ to 15$. 
In other respects there seems to be no change 
worth mentioning. The relation, however, 
suggested by the above quoted statistics is 
quite a different one. According to them, 
Hugo did not only introduce into his "verse a 
certain proportion of romantic lines, but also 
materially changed the character of the re- 
maining 75$ of classical lines, by giving con- 
siderably less prominence to some of the more 
regular types. A contains about 19$ of verses 
of the type 3-3-3-3; that is, it shows a decrease 
of 3$, if compared with M. Becq de Fou- 
quieres' 22$ for all of Racine's works. This 
decrease is found to correspond almost exact- 
ly to a proportionate increase of 2-4-3-3 ; the 
other types, as far as M. Becq de Fouquieres' 
figures permit of a comparison, retaining more 
or less ihe same proportions. In other words, 
Racine in his later works, wishing to make his 
verse more flexible and varied, reduced the 
use of the most regular type (3-3-3-3) in favor 
of the next regular one (2-4-3-3). 

If we now compare results drawn from 
Racine with those obtained for 'Hernani,' we 
shall see that Hugo still further reduces the 
type 3-3-3-3, which is represented by only 
14.5%. But while Racine made up for this 
decrease by a corresponding increase in the 
use of 2-4-3-3, Hugo — and this is of interest — 
not only reduces this type as well, but he also 
reduces, more or less, the types 4-2-3-3, 2-4-2-4, 



3-3-4-2,4-2-2-4; he practically leaves unchang- 
ed the type 3-3-2-4, and he slightly increases 
the two types 2-4-4-2 and 4-2-4-2, but by far not 
enough to make up for all the reductions just 
mentioned. To bring out this point more 
clearly still, let us examine for a moment 
Racine's and Hugo's attitude towards the 
nine most regular types of the Alexandrine 
verse, that is, towards those verses whose 
rhythmic elements consist of either two, three 
or four syllables, and in which the more ir- 
regular combinations 1-5 and 0-6 do not occur. 
In Racine in general, as quoted by M. Becq 
de Fouquieres, these nine types amount to 
81.5$; in 'Athalie' they amount to 82.9^, or 
to almost the same ; while in ' Hernani ' they 
amount only to 73.5$, that is, from 8 to 9^ less 
than in Racine. This decrease in the use of 
the more regular lines corresponds very close- 
ly to an increase of the following types : 1-5-3-3, 
1-5-2-4, 3-3-1-5. 1-5-4-2, 4-2-1-5 and 1-5-1-5, that 
is, of those lines in which one hemistich shows 
the combination 1-5, while the other one con- 
sists of rhythmic elements of two, three or 
four syllables. These six types have gained 
9.1$, or exactly the amount lost by the nine 
most regular types. 

The combination 5-r, which, on account of 

the awkward clashing of two rhythmic accents, 

produces a very different rhythmic effect from 

that of 1-5, is by far less frequent than 1-5, 

I although it occurs somewhat more often than 

I in 'Athalie.' Of all the thirty-six possible 

! forms only thirty-two occur in H, just as in A ; 

J with the slight difference, however, that 4-2-5- 

1, which is lacking in A, occurs five times in 

H, while 5-1-5-1, which is found in A, has no 

showing in H. 

The chief result, then, of this comparison of 
the classical verses in H with those in A, I 
should like to formulate somewhat as follows : 
Both Racine and Hugo show a tendency to 
enliven and vary the rhythm of their verses, 
by giving less prominence to the most regular 
types of the verse. But while Racine reduces 
only the one most frequent type (3-3-3-3) in 
favor of the next frequent one (2-4-3-3), Hugo 
goes considerably further and reduces the nine 
most regular types in favor of the six next 
regular ones. 

It seems to me that this not uninteresting' 
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fact has often been overlooked, on account of 
the more radical change Hugo's verse under- 
went through the introduction of the romantic 
types. But since even the origin of these ro- 
mantic lines proper can be traced to the 
pseudo-classical verses of Racine and other 
classic writers, we clearly see that both of the 
tendencies that characterize the rhythmic 
structure of the Alexandrine verse of the ro- 
mantic poets, have their indisputable origin in 
the versification of the classical authors them- 
selves. Therefore, as far as the general 
structure of the modern Alexandrine verse is 
concerned, its history presents an unbroken 
line of continuous development; and it would 
be overlooking undeniable facts, if one should 
accuse the poets of the Romantic school of 
having misunderstood, or perhaps even per- 
verted, the character of the Alexandrine verse, 
as used by their classic predecessors. 

The romantic lines in H permit, of course, 
of no real comparison with anything in A. 
But it may be mentioned as a rather sugges- 
tive fact, that the six romantic types which are 
most frequent in H are identical with the six 
most frequent types of pseudo-classical verses 
in A; for, also, this circumstance strongly 
points towards the continuity of development 
emphasized above. 

The number of those classical verses that do 
not have the principal caesura after the sixth 
syllable, on account of the dialogue or some 
complication of syntax, is very large in H, 
very much larger than in A. Dr. Matzke 
mentions some ninety of them. All together 
they amount to 195 out of 1615, that is, to 12$. 

These irregular classical verses — classical, 
because they consist of four rhythmic elements 
— must, however, not be confounded with the 
so-called pseudo-classical verses, of which 
'Athalie ' contains sixty-eight. The number 
of such verses must necessarily be very small 
in the work of a romantic writer; for verses, 
which would rather suggest a romantic scan- 
ning, will simply be counted as romantic lines. 
Among the 1615 verses set down as classical 
by Dr. Matzke, I have found twenty-four that 
permit or suggest romantic scansion, without, 
however, absolutely requiring it. They are 
the following: 314, 458, 496, 543, 577, 639, 695, 
728, 740, 917, 1085, 1214, 1335, 1415, 1427, 1447, 

I523, 1604, I917, I948, 2027, 2030, 2105, 2l62. 



In the following study of the rhymes of the 
two plays, I leave out all the choruses and 
other irregularly rhymed passages in A ; for in 
them, in a number of instances, more than 
two lines have the same rhyme. Thus the 
total of rhymes examined in A, amounts to 
754, as compared with 1083 in H. The abbre- 
viations used in the following tabular statement 
are the same as those adopted by Dr. Matzke: 
the vowels are denoted by v, the consonants 
by c, and the unaccented syllables of feminine 
rhymes by e. Also following Dr. Matzke 's 
example, so as to be able to use his figures for 
comparison, I have marked vc rhymes like 
main: vain, or cvc rhymes like dernier: 
prisonnier, notwithstanding- the silent final 
consonants. This method, although pho- 
netically incorrect, is justified, in as far as 
French rhymes seem not to be exclusively 
intended for the ear, but partly for the eye as 
well. Thus the following schedule will give 
an approximate idea of the relative frequency 
of the different kinds of rhymes in the two 
plays. 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 




A 


If 


A 


II 


Sufficient 


410 


482 


54-4 


44-3 


V 


29 


48 


4 


4-3 


ve 


10 


8 


1.2 


0.7 


vc 


125 


127 


16.6 


12.5 


vce 


246 


299 


32.6 


27 


Rich 


288 


532 


38.3 


49.1 


cv 


55 


89 


7-3 


8.1 


eve 


46 


45 


6.1 


4.2 


cvc 


132 


234 


17.6 


21.9 


evee 


55 


164 


7-3 


14.9 


Overrich 


56 


69 


1-4 


6.4 


vcv 


8 


12 


1 


1.1 


veve 


7 


7 


0.9 


0.6 


veve 


15 


23 


2 


2.2 


vevee 


5 


t6 


0.7 


T -5 


Exceptional 


21 


n 


2.8 


1 




754 


1083 


IOO. I 


99.8 



Before I proceed to draw any conclusions 
from these figures, I consider it necessary to 
give a few words of explanation concerning 
those rhymes that are set down as ' exception- 
al.' Those mentioned for H, are eleven 
rhymes that Dr. Matzke quotes as especially 
rich, and it would therefore seem strange that 
'Athalie,' a classical play, should contain in 
proportion, almost three times as many as 
' Hernani.' But among the twenty-one rhymes 
of A set down as ' exceptional,' a number are 
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included that are not at all especially rich in 
sound, while there are certain difficulties in 
the way of their classification under the other 
heads. They are rhymes which extend over 
two fully pronounced syllables without in- 
tervening consonant sounds ; as, for example, 
rhymes in i-ou, i-er, i-ere, etc. Whenever in 
such rhymes the two vowels form a diphthong, 
as in hSritier: metier, there is, of course, no 
doubt about their classification ; when, how- 
ever, as in li-er : pri-er, the two vowels form 
two seperate syllables, the question arises, 
whether the last quoted rhymes, for example, 
shall be considered as v(c)vc, that is to say as 
overrich, or simply as vc, that is to say as 
sufficient. The works on French versification 
to which I have access, contain nothing direct- 
ly bearing on this question ; for all the illustra- 
tive examples I can find for the ' rime double ' 
or ' superflue ' have consonants between the 
two rhyming syllables. Quicherat on p. 21 of 
his ' Traite' de Versification francaise ' (2. ed., 
1850) says : 

"Quelquefois la rime a lieu non seulement 
entre la derniere syllabe, mais entre les deux 
syllabes finales. Ce n'est ni un merite ni un 
deTaut et il ne faut ni rechercher, ni fuir cette 
double rime." 

And Tobler says, on p. 112 of his 'Vom 
franzosischen Versbau' : 

"Reime, in welchender Gleichlaut der Wort- 
ausgange mit dem Vokal beginnt, der der 
Tonsilbe vorangeht, hat man leoninische, auch 
superjlues, doubles genannt." 

If these and similar definitions are strictly 
applied, there can be no doubt that rhymes 
like pub li-er : justi fi-er ought to be counted 
as overrich, although I am well aware of the 
fact that such rhymes are not at all very rich 
in sound, and that in this particular instance, 
as also in the case of i-on and some other 
endings, this theoretically overrich rhyme 
is required. These considerations, however, 
ought not to prevent us from calling a rhyme 
overrich, since we do not hesitate to denote 
as rich rhymes like trouvi: achevi, notwith- 
standing the fact that they are required to be 
rich, and that in sound they are far from being 
as rich or full as certain merely sufficient 
rhymes, like s'ouvrent: decoitvrent. 

Nevertheless, in the above schedule, I have 



quoted the rhymes in question as exceptional, 
because Dr. Matzke, in classifying the few 
that occur in H, has adopted a different plan. 
The more sonorous rhymes of this kind, he, too, 
has classified on the principle that lack of con- 
sonants is to be considered as a kind of agree- 
ment. Giant: niant, for example, he marks 
vcvc, that is overrich, while in other rhymes 
of the same kind, he has considered the two 
vowels as but one. I need scarcely say that 
this difference in our classifications of such 
rhymes has no perceptible influence on the 
percentages given above, the number of such 
rhymes being very small in both plays. Of 
the twenty-one ' exceptional ' verses in A, nine 
are undoubtedly overrich (133, 253, 543, 635, 
941, 1005, 1255, 1765, 1797), so that the classifi- 
cation of only twelve rhymes could be 
questioned. 

In a comparison between the rich rhymes 
of Hugo and of Racine, M. Becq de Fouquieres, 
speaking of Hugo, says on p. 34: "la rime, 
riche et pleine est en general deux fois plus 
frequente que dans Racine." The result of 
my comparison of A and H varies consider- 
ably from that indicated by this statement ; 
ior in both plays the number of overrich 
rhymes is about the same, while rich rhymes 
are only 10$ more frequent in H than in A. 
1 am unable to say whether this difference 
between my figures and those of M. Becq 
de Fouquieres is due to a difference existing 
between the versification of the earlier and 
that of the later works of Racine. But it seems 
very probable to me that such should be the 
case ; for it would correspond to the change 
in the general structure of the verse which, in 
the preceding article, I mentioned as an ex- 
planation of the difference between M. Becq 
de Fouquieres' and my own statistics. It 
would then seem that, in his later works, 
Racine 

1. Tried to introduce a greater variety into 
the rhythm of the Alexandrine verse ; 

2. That he used rich rhymes to a greater ex- 
tent than he did in his earlier works. 

If one tries to compare the versification, and 

especially the rhymes, of different authors, one 

cannot but be struck with the inadequacy of 

the terms sufficient and rich as now used. 

These designations are well-nigh meaningless, 
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or at least very vague and ambiguous, if con- 
sidered from any other than a strictly techni- 
cal point of view. They tell us whether the 
consonants preceding the vowels of the rhym- 
ing syllables are the same or not, and nothing 
else. Of the real richness of a rhyme, that is, 
of the sonority and fullness of the rhyming 
sounds, they tell us next to nothing. One 
poem might very easily contain a smaller 
number of so-called rich rhymes than another, 
and yet, from a phonetic point of view, the 
former might have a much larger percentage 
of rhymes that are really rich in sound. To a 
large extent, no doubt, this inadequacy is due 
to the fact that no terminology, however ac- 
curately chosen, will permit us to record faith- 
fully all the infinitely varying relations of 
reality. But this is not the only nor indeed 
the chief reason. The true explanation, it 
seems to me, lies in the fact that, as Alfred de 
Musset puts it, the use of the terms sufficient 
and rich is made a mere question of 'une 
lettre de plus.' 

" Gloire aux auteurs nouveaux, qui veulent a la rime 
Une lettre de plus qu'il n'en fallait jadis ! " 

We call a rhyme rich, if the initial con- 
sonants of the rhyming syllables are the same ; 
sufficient, if they are not. We do not take into 
account — to mention but one or two points — 
whether the rhyming syllables are followed by 
pronounced consonants or not; nor do we 
take into consideration that certain so-called 
rich rhymes, on account of the great frequency 
or lack of sonority of their endings, are requir- 
ed to be rich. In the latter instance, the 
rhyme evidently does not deserve to be called 
rich, in as far as it contains nothing beyond 
what is actually required, and, therefore, in the 
strictest sense of the word, is only sufficient. 
This class of rhymes, which is relatively very 
large (in A nearly one half of all the rich 
rhymes belong to it), ought to be distinguished 
from the really rich rhymes, that is, from those 
in which the poet gives us more than he is 
required to give ; and I think that such a dis- 
tinction could easily be accomplished by the 
use of some such term as pseudo-rich, or 
required rich rhymes. 3 In this connection 

3 A similar distinction has been made by E. Freymond in 
his excellent article " tjber den reichen Reim bei altfranzos- 
ischen Dichtern bis zum Anfang des xiv. Jahrh." (Zs.f.R- 



ought to be mentioned, too, the dissyllabic 
rhymes in i-on, i-er, etc., discussed above, 
which according to their form are overrich, 
while in reality they are merely sufficient. 
They could accordingly be called pseudo- 
overrich, or required overrich rhymes. 

According to their phonetic value, the best 
classification of French rhymes with which I 
am familiar, is given by Lubarsch on p. 249 of 
his book. He divides them into five classes, 
according to which the rich rhyme bijou : aca- 
jou, for example, belongs to the third group, 
while the sufficient rhyme herbe : gerbe very 
justly belongs to the next higher order. But 
even in this careful classification, no distinction 
is made between really rich and required rich 
rhymes, so that the above mentioned rhyme 
(bijou : acajou) belongs to the same group as, 
for example, insensi : blessed. Yet, to my 
mind, a great difference exists between the 
two rhymes, and this not alone in sonority of 
sound. For in the former case, the ear is 
pleasantly surprised by hearing a rich rhyme 
where a sufficient one would be correct, while 
in the latter instance a sufficient rhyme is 
practically excluded as soon as the first of the 
two rhyming words is heard. And yet it is 
exactly this pleasant surprise, caused by find- 
ing more harmony of sound than we were 
entitled to expect, which in the end constitutes 
the nature and beauty of a really rich rhyme. 
Moreover, Mr. Lubarsch's classification ought 
to be rendered more complete, and could 
easily be made so, by the addition of a sixth 
group, that should contain all rhymes richer 
than those forming the fifth. For there is no 
provision for exceptionally rich rhymes ; as, 
for example, dexttrite": viriti. Improved 
and enlarged, however, in these and perhaps 
some other respects, 4 Mr. Lubarsch's list could 
do excellent service in classifying rhymes, 
especially if, as in this article, a comparison of 
different poets or periods is the object of 
classification. 

If somebody should ask why I myself have 
not used a more suggestive method of classfi- 
cation than the one adopted in the table given 

Ph., vi, 1 and 177), Freymond proposes for this class of 
rhymes the name ' bequeme reiche Reime. 1 

4 Cf. Freymond's above-mentioned article in the vi. vol. of 
the Zs. (p. 19 and ft.). 
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above I have no excuse to give. I can only 
state that the conviction of its inefficiency im- 
pressed itself upon me only in proportion as 
my work progressed, and especially when I 
found myself obliged to draw conclusions from 
the figures obtained. Then, however, it was 
too late for me to change my plan without 
starting over again from the beginning ; and 
to do this I had neither the courage nor the 
necessary time. 

To a certain extent, however, I have tried 
better to interpret the above quoted figures. 
I have carefully examined all the so-called 
rich rhymes in H and A, with a view of ascer- 
taining how many of them are really rich, 
and how many pseudo-rich. I found that out 
of the 339 rich and overrich rhymes in A, only 
180, or 53$, are really rich ; while in H, out of 
601 as many as 445, or 74$, are properly rich 
rhymes. s In other words, there are in A only 
2 3-9$ °f really rich or overrich rhymes, while 
in H there are 41.1$ of the same kind, a pro- 
portion that comes sufficiently near to the 
statement of M. Becq de Fouquieres, who, as 
mentioned above, claims that the rich rhymes 
in Hugo are twice as frequent as in Racine. 
Whether, however, M. Becq de Fouquieres 
made a distinction between really rich and 
pseudo-rich rhymes or not, I do not know ; for 
nowhere in his book does he even hint at it. 

I also re-examined the sufficient rhymes 
proper, separating those whose final con- 
sonants are silent, from those in which they 
are sounded. The proportion is the following: 
out of 430 sufficient rhymes in A, 285, or 70$, 
end in a pronounced consonant, and in H, out 
of 482 sufficient rhymes, 352, or 73$, belong to 
the same class. In this regard there is, there- 
fore, almost no difference between the two 
plays. In fact, I am inclined to believe, with- 
out, however, basing this statement on careful 
statistics, that, in general, the sufficient rhymes 
in H are no more sonorous than those in A. 
In part this assertion is proved by the fact that 
the rhymes v : v in Racine show scarcely any 

5 There is some difficulty in deciding whether a rich rhyme 
is required or not; for different authorities disagree in some 
respects regarding this point. 1 have tried to apply the rules 
laid down by Lubarsch (p. 250 and fF.), which are based on 
Quicherat and Quitard. I may mention that for the endings 
-eux and ~eur I have, therefore, not considered the rich 
rhyme as absolutely necessary. 



less sonorous vowels than in Hugo. For 
A, in 29 rhymes of this kind, we find : ieu 
three times, u four times, eau four times, ui 
seven times, oi eleven times. For H, we find 
in 48 rhymes of this kind : on once, ie twice, 
ieic twice, eu three times, ui four times, oi 
thirty-six times. Thus it seems that in regard 
to sufficient rhymes, there exists hardly any 
difference between the romantic writers and 
their classic predecessors, except in the fre- 
quency of their occurrence. There is not, as 
with the rich rhymes, any noticeable difference 
in the phonetic value of the rhyming syllables. 
The comparative frequency of sufficient 
rhymes in H, is especially interesting, if con- 
trasted with the theoretical demand of the 
romantic school, that none but rich rhymes 
should be used, as Banville has formulated it 
in his ' Petit traite de po£sie francaise,' "Sans 
consonned'appui pas de rime." For even if 
we should interpret consonne d ' appui as re- 
ferring to the consonants following as well as 
preceding the rhyming vowels, even then 
quite a number of Hugo's rhymes would be 
" pas de rimes." And if we interpret consonne 
<T appui as it is generally understood, as many 
as 44$ of Hugo's rhymes in H would be no 
rhymes at all. It is also interesting to com- 
pare the frequency of rich rhymes in H, with 
the use of such rhymes in Old French poetry, 
for which we possess so excellent statistics in 
in Prof. Freymond's often quoted article. A- 
mong the one hundred and eighty-nine works 
examined by Prof. Freymond, there are no 
less than thirty-five that contain as many or 
more rich rhymes than H, varying from 56$ to 
87^ and representing an average 6 of no less 
than 70$ of rich rhymes. All the one hundred 
and eighty-nine works together represent an 
average 6 of 34$ of rich rhymes. Thus it 
would seem as if the romantic writers, in 
regard to the use of rich rhymes, were not 
quite so far ahead of their Old French 
collegues as one may generally be inclined to 
believe. In fact it seems doubtful to me 
whether any poem of the nineteenth century 
could be found to excel the 87$ of rich rhymes 

6 These averages are not given by Prof. Freymond. In 
making them out I have considered all the different works as 
of equal importance, without taking their relative length into 
consideration. 
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in the 'Piece anonyme de Jean de Conde ' of 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

This comparison of the rhymes in 'Athalie ' 
and ' Hernani,' has somewhat exceeded the 
limits of my original plan, but not to the detri- 
ment of its value, I hope. I myself consider 
this part of the investigation as purely tenta- 
tive, but hope that through it some one else 
may be induced to treat the subject more in 
full. For it seems to me a task of considerable 
importance and interest to decide, on the 
basis of suggestive and reliable statistics, the 
relative phonetic value of the rhymes of the 
classic and romantic writers. Lubarsch wrote 
in 1879 : 

" Neben einem feinen Verstandnis filr den 
Klang franzosischer Laute ist uberdiess die 
Aufstellung einer Statistik des Reimes nach 
den besten Dichtern erforderlich, von welcher 
zur Zeit kaum die Anfange vorliegen." 

And, as far as I know, this condition of things 
has not changed much during the last fourteen 
years. 

Besides the general rhythmic structure of 
the verse and the nature of the rhymes, there 
still remain for me to examine a few points of 
secondary interest which I shall treat briefly 
in the following order: 1. the ' enjambement '; 
2. the sixth syllable; 3. the dividing of verses 
in dialogue. 

With regard to the first-named point, the use 
of the 'enjambement,' it is almost impossible 
to make any sufficiently definite statement, 
without entering upon a discussion about the 
exact meaning of the term. Perhaps no other 
term relating to French versification has been 
understood and defined so differently by 
different authorities, as one can easily convince 
oneself by reading the respective chapters in 
Recq de Fouquieres or in Lubarsch. Gener- 
ally speaking, one may say that the definition 
of the ' enjambement ' during the present cen- 
tury has become more restricted than the term 
was understood by the critics of the classic 
period. Consequently, even those modern 
critics, who, like Quicherat, condemn the 
'enjambement' under all circumstances, by 
virtue of the more restricted sense they give 
to the word, admit certain cases of rhythmic 
overflow of which the classical critics would 
not have approved. M. Becq de Fouquieres 
gives the following definition on p. 270: 



"II y aura enjambement d'un vers sur un 
autre lorsque le rythme et le sens auront 
ensemble enjambe\ c'est-a-dire franchi l'inter- 
valle qui separe ce vers du suivant." 

And further on he says still more definitely: 

" II y a enjambement lorsqu'il y a suppression 
du temps aspiratoire, lorsque le sens et la 
cohesion syntaxique ne permettent pas d'intro- 
duire un temps aspiratoire, si court qu'il soit, 
entre la fin d'un vers et le commencement du 
suivant." 

If we accept this definition, not a single 
' enjambement ' can be found in ' Athalie,' nor 
probably in any classical French tragedy. If 
we, however, apply the old, somewhat vague, 
rule that the sense or syntactical construction 
of one verse must not end anywhere within 
the following verse, then, indeed, we could 
find a few instances of ' enjambement ' in A ; 
as, for example, 653:4, 689:90, 1553:4, 1561:2. 
But these few instances are of but little im- 
portance and cannot be compared to the 
frequent and bold ' enjambements ' in H. A 
detailed account of the use of the ' enjambe- 
ment ' in H, instructive though it might be, is 
therefore not given here, because the facts 
gained cannot be compared with anything in A. 

The next point I wish to consider, is the 
nature of the syllable before the caesura. It 
is well known that the romantic poets, even in 
their most irregular romantic lines, have ob- 
served the traditions of the classical verse in 
so far as they made the sixth syllable of each 
line to be the last accented syllable of a word. 
Consequently, every modern romantic verse, 
but for the sense, could be scanned, rhythmic- 
ally correct, as a classical verse. This re- 
striction appears entirely useless ; for it is 
merely the observance of a traditional form, 
for which its former raison d'Hre has disap- 
peared. In a strictly romantic line, with no 
rhythmic accent on the sixth syllable, the 
nature of this syllable can no longer be of any 
real importance for the rhythm of the verse. 
But since, as a matter of fact, the restriction 
has been observed, the nature of the sixth 
syllable in romantic lines is of the same in- 
terest as in classical verses. In regard to this 
point, M. Becq de Fouquieres says on p. 81 : 

" Chez un grand nombre de poetes, les sylla- 
bes f^minines de l'h^mistiche se rencontrent 
presque dans la moitie' des vers. Toutefois, 
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cette proportion, qui jadis efait en effet de 
pres de 50 pour 100,7 est descendue a 15 ou 20 
pour 100 dans Racine. Chez Victor Hugo, le 
mSme cas me parait un peu plus frequent." 

To test this proportion I examined four 
hundred verses in A, and the same number in 
H, in both plays the lines 1-101, 401-501, jooi- 
1101, 1601-1701. For A, I found that the larger 
of the two figures given by M. Becq de Fou- 
quieres agreed with the result of my examin- 
ation, the following being the percentages for 
the different hundreds of lines: 18, 22, 21, 21, 
that is, an average of 20.5$. For H, on the 
other hand, I found somewhat lower per- 
centages, namely 25, 18, 15, 19, or an average 
of 19.3$- It would, therefore, seem, that in this 
respect, there is no difference between the 
two works ; both containing about 20$ of 
verses with feminine caesuras. 

Finally, as for the division of lines in ani- 
mated dialogue, a mere glance shows the 
great difference between a classical and a 
romantic play. This difference closely cor- 
responds to the fundamental differences be- 
tween the art-ideals of the two periods, 
differences that are throughout more strikingly 
manifested in drama than in any other de- 
partment of literature. It is only on account 
of this close interrelation between form and 
idea, that a comparison of the broken lines in 
both plays can be claimed to be really inter- 
esting. 

Out of the one thousand six hundred and 
fourty-four lines in A, only fifty-nine, or about 
3.6$, are broken; and of these as many as 
fifty-one are broken only once, while only 
eight verses in the whole play consist of three 
parts. Of verses divided into more than three 
parts not a single instance is found in A. 
Aside from this general proportion it is, how- 
ever, interesting to notice that among the fifty- 
one verses consisting of two parts, there are 
only thirty in which the division coincides with 
the caesura, while in twenty the division occurs 
after the first rhythmic element, and in only 
one instance (1701) after the third element. I 
mention this, because one is generally inclined 

7 Since M. Becq de Fouquieres wrote this, careful statistics 
on feminine caesuras in Old French have been published by 
Georg Otten in " Uber die Csesur im Altfranzosischen." 
Dissertation. Greifswald, 1884. In nineteen works examined 
by Mr. Otten the feminine caesuras vary from 31 per cent to 
53 per cent. Considering all the works as of equal import- 
ance, the average would be 41 per cent. 



to think (but as it would seem, erroneously)) 
that almost all of the few broken verses the 
classical drama contains, are divided at the 
csesura. Never, however, except in one single 
instance (1723), does the division occur any- 
where else but at the end of a rhythmic ele- 
ment of the verse, while in ' Hernani ' it may 
come anywhere in the line regardless of both 
caesura and rhythmic elements. Thus, it is 
practically impossible to classify the broken 
lines in H, except according to the number of 
parts into which they are divided. In all 
there are for H as many as four hundred and 
fifty-two broken lines, or 21$. Of these three 
hundred and forty-eight are divided into two 
parts, eighty-six into three, sixteen into four, 
one (242) into five and one (18) into six parts. 
It seems clear that a single verse, recited by 
four, or even by five or six speakers — although 
not necessarily by so many different persons — 
can no longer be heard as a rhythmic unity ; 
it must needs become prose to the hearer, and 
the effect upon the reader is not very different 
from that upon the hearer, for the reader's eye 
encounters the same difficulties in finding the 
beginning and end of such verses as the ear 
of the listener. 

Thus we must admit that in this, as in some 
other respects, the romantic poets, at times, 
have gone too far in their desire to correct the 
obvious defects of strictly classical versifi- 
cation, and that they have given us a number 
of lines that indeed deserve the name of 
rhymed prose. We cannot but add, however, 
that in the works of the best among them such 
instances occur very rarely, and that they are 
scarcely ever caused by indifference or care- 
lessness on the part of the writer, but that, as 
Professor Tobler expresses it, they are rather 
due to the 

" Streben, in den einformigen Gang der dicli- 
lerischen Rede Wechsel unci Bewegung zu 
bringen und durch uberraschende Pausen 
besondere VVirkungen zu erzielen." 8 

A. R. Hohlfkld. 

Vanderbilt University. 

8 At the moment of sending this article to press, I received 
the first instalment of the second volume of Griiber's 
' Grundriss,' containing Professor Stengel's " Romanische 
Verslehre. 1 ' A cursory examination of the work shows me, 
that modern French versification is only touched on in a few 
words, so that I do not think any part of my investigation 
will be affected by a more careful study of Professor Stengel's 
treatise. 
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